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Teaching Opportunities 1957 


HAROLD REYNARD, MARGARET VESEY, 
anp HAZEL BROWN 


the 1957 school year, the College Education, Ohio 
State University, awarded the Bachelor’s degree 646 
students. this number, 546 were certificated for public- 
school teaching Ohio. Non-teaching degrees—degrees fine 
arts, music, occupational therapy, and dental hygiene—were 
granted 100 graduates. Among the certificated graduates only 
410 were available for teaching. Military service, marriage, em- 
ployment other than teaching, and graduate study were the major 
reasons given the 136 graduates not available for teaching. Only 
one the 410 graduates was unable find teaching position 
the past year. 

Table presents several distributions the graduates the 
College Education for the ten-year period 1948 1957, 
showing the number certificated teach, those with non-teaching 
degrees, the number available for teaching, and those placed 
the profession. 

The number graduates available for teaching has increased 
each the last three years. The low point 1954 when only 
246 graduates accepted teaching positions. The number stu- 
dents preparing for teaching increasing evidenced the 
figures for 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

During the five-year period from 1953 1957 the graduates 
who were not available accept teaching positions gave the rea- 
sons summarized Table II. Several points should noted: the 
number graduates entering military service has decreased; 
the numbers that not enter teaching because marriage 
and the numbers graduates certificated for teaching who select 
other types employment have increased. the continuous 
increase the number graduates entering fields other than 
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teaching indicative trend, the public schools will faced 
with even more serious problems teacher supply than they are 
currently experiencing. Also, the seriousness this problem will 
mount graduates other teacher-education institutions cor- 
respondingly seek other employment. Although small, increase 


TABLE 


TEACHING EacH YEAR FROM 1948 1957 


Teaching Teaching 
Positions 


TABLE 


AVAILABLE FOR TEACHING PosITIONS FROM 1953 1957 


Graduate study..... 
Military 
Other employment........... 
Specific location required...... 


the number graduates pursuing graduate study before enter- 
ing teaching shown for the past two years. There are marked 
decreases during 1956 and 1957 the number who did not enter 
teaching because limitations requiring specific locations. How- 
ever, spite the seemingly large number graduates who 
not enter teaching, the possibilities for providing larger number 
teachers each year seem promising. 


Year Certified Available 
Graduates 
Graduation Teach Teach 
(2) (3) (5) (6) 
638 585 400 384 
840 713 517 459 127 
792 660 449 377 132 
738 646 377 358 
607 510 295 283 
539 460 270 265 
504 387 249 246 117 
511 394 276 276 117 
610 497 365 364 113 
646 546 410 409 100 
Reasons for Not Teaching 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
(x) (3) (6) 
190 138 118 132 136 
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TABLE 


TEACHING, AND THE PERCENTAGES SECURING 


TEACHING 
1956 


TEACHING 
1957 


Number 
Desiring 


1957* 


TEACHING 


Number Percentage 


Percentage 
Desiring 


(1) 


Arts— 
Industrial ..... 
Business Education 
Distributive 
Education ... 
Elementary 
Education ..... 
Radio-Speech 
Speech and Hear- 
ing 


Mathematics ..... 
Physical 


General Science. 
Physical Science. 

Social Studies— 
Geography .... 


| 


Double majors are counted each field. 

Based the number desiring teach. 

This number includes not only graduates holding the degree B.S. Education, 
but also the vocational home-economics graduates from the School Home Economics 
the College Agriculture who registered with the Division Appointments. 


number graduates majoring each field, the number 
interested teaching, and the percentages securing positions 
for the years 1956 and 1957 are given Table III. With the excep- 


1956* 
100 100 
100 100 
100 100 
100 216 190 100 
100 100 
100 100 
100 100 
100 100 
100 
Languages— 
Education— 
Psychology ...... 100 100 
Science— 
Chemistry ..... 100 100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
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tion one graduate Spanish each year, all the candidates were 
placed (see Columns and 7). Although there were forty-five 
more persons desiring teach 1957 than 1956, there was 
problem placing them. Increases the number persons 
available were evident almost every field 1957. elementary 
education, which the shortage teachers most severe, there 
were twenty-two more graduates available this year than last, and 
forty-three more than 1955. 

examination the numbers Table III shows fields 
which the candidates for teaching are fewer than the graduates 
and indicates one aspect the inadequate supply teachers 
the areas mathematics, chemistry, physics, women’s physical 
education, distributive education, English, elementary, special, and 
business education. Shortages these areas will continue 
serious problem the staffing our schools. 


the calls for public-school teachers received 
the Division Appointments during the past year given 
Table The first column lists the teaching fields for which 
the requests were made; the second column gives the total number 
calls for each subject major; and the third column shows 
those which require teaching one subject only. Column indi- 
cates the number times requests were made which required the 
teaching two more subjects. Columns and show 
the minor fields requested most often with each major field. 
Whenever the minor fields are not specified Columns 
and the abbreviation, Comb., used indicate any subject-field 
combination. 

The greatest demands were for English, mathematics, and 
science teachers. English and mathematics were the fields 
greatest demand 1956 also. Other secondary-school fields the 
order the number calls received were: music, industrial arts, 
social studies, home economics, women’s physical education, busi- 
ness education, and fine arts. Among the science fields the demand 
was greatest for general-science teachers. Requests for teachers 
core, men’s physical education, German, and physical science 
decreased comparison with those 1956; there was increase 
all other fields. Requests for language teachers were increased 
over those last year with teachers Latin and Spanish 
most frequent demand. 


‘ 
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The requests for elementary-school teachers and unclassified 
and senior-high school teachers also are included Table 
IV. The number calls for elementary-school teachers was 288 
less than the number 1956. The number calls for secondary- 
school teachers was 7,812 compared with 5,745 during the 
previous year—a substantial increase. These figures not repre- 
sent the real demand for elementary- secondary-school teach- 
ers. Many superintendents did not list their needs after Easter 
time, since they knew the Appointments Division had candi- 
dates available. was common during the year hear superin- 
tendents report that they had great difficulty obtaining teachers 
for the secondary schools. 

should noted that foreign calls are not included Table 
IV. This year the Division Appointments received 351 requests 
for educational personnel from many places outside continental 
United States—Europe, the Far East, Near East, Middle East, and 
territorial possessions, Guam, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. 


URING 1957 the Division Appointments received 16,894 

requests for personnel. Table shows the total number 
requests received during each year since 1948, and these totals 
are analyzed the succeeding columns. More than twice many 
requests for elementary-school, secondary-school, and college 
teachers were received 1957 than 1952, span only six 
years. The increases the number requests for personnel since 
1952 become even more important when viewed with the tables 
showing the number students graduated during this same 
period. 

Colleges and universities face dismal future. The proportion 
students preparing for college teaching decreasing this 
campus. Evidence national college teacher shortage may 
inferred from the numbers Column Table Areas 
which the demand was the greatest for college teachers were: 


Elemeatary 155 Secondary 


accurate tally the supply candidates seeking college 
positions not available. Candidates placed college positions 
this year included few with only the Bachelor’s degree, several 
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with the Master’s degree, but the large number held the Ph.D. 
One fact was clearly established relation the level prepa- 
ration required colleges this past year: increasingly larger 
numbers colleges are employing teachers who hold only the 
Master’s degree. 


TABLE 


REQUESTs FOR PERSONNEL RECEIVED THE DIVISION 
APPOINTMENTS DURING THE TEN YEARS 


NuMBER REQUESTS FOR 


Elementary- Secondary- Educational 
School School Adminis- 
Teachers Teachers trators 


(5) 


436 
1956 471 
344 
269 
220 
215 
177 
179 
212 


College 
Teachers 


the comparative degree the personnel shortage 
any one area with that another area difficult 
not impossible. educational administration, particularly 
the areas elementary- and secondary-school supervision and 
administration, there persists short supply qualified personnel. 
Many local and small-city school systems had difficulty find- 
ing qualified elementary- and secondary-school principals. Cur- 
rent programs cadet training and the practice promotion 
within school systems have reduced the severity this problem 
larger city systems. However, unlikely that forthcoming 
demands for school principals can met unless 
more school systems establish in-service administrative training 
programs. 

The supply one type administrator the last year met 
the demand. Consolidation school districts into local schools 
administered executive heads has released many qualified 
men. This new supply, addition the numbers young 
men trained our colleges, has met the demand for executive 
heads during the past year Ohio. Requests for administrative 


REQUESTS 
ALL 
PERSONNEL 
2,668 
1,961 
1,796 
1,283 
1,012 
1,396 
953 
1,249 
1,181 
1,736 
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personnel made during 1957, grouped the categories which 
these calls were received, are listed here: 


Administrative Positions 


Superintendents assistant superintendents 

Public-school administrative officers (other than superintendents, 
principals, executive heads) 

Executive heads 

Secondary-school principals supervisors 

Elementary-school principals supervisors 

College administrative officers 


Although the number requests received for college ad- 
ministrative officers appears large, does not accurately reflect 
the existing situation. Our own reservoir men qualified for 
college administration smaller than that for any other college 
area. informal survey leads the writers conclude that 
placement divisions other institutions face similar shortages 
qualified candidates this category. Criteria used the 
selection college administrative officers usually include the 
doctorate, several years college teaching experience, and some 
background experience training administration. 


for beginning public-school teachers continued 
improve during 1957. general trend this direction 
evident analysis the median salaries the beginning 
teacher has received during the last five years: 


$3,825 
$3,600 
$3,350 


The range salaries accepted beginning teachers 1957 
was from $2,250 $4,280; only few teachers started with less 
than $3,000. Credit for military service, extra pay for critical 
areas, and certain favored locations account for the salaries over 
educational administration, the salaries ranged from 
$4,500 $12,500 for those placed through our office. Salaries 
offered colleges and universities ranged from $3,800 for in- 
structors with the Master’s degree $10,500 for professors and 
heads departments. 

Assuming comparable education and experience, the public- 
schools are rewarding their teachers financially better than are the 
colleges. Sizable differences between the salaries public-school 


Attention called again Table which shows the number certificated teachers 
selecting employment other than teaching. 


Number 
Calls 
100 
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teachers with Master’s degree and few years’ experience and 
salaries offered most colleges for comparable training and 
experience will continue intensify the teacher shortage the 
college level. Such factors force many otherwise qualified indi- 
viduals seek employment other than college teaching. 


placement year the Division Appointments ended 

with the heaviest demand for educational personnel its 
experience and short supply candidates. More than half 
the 16,894 requests for all types candidates came from Ohio, 
large percentage from other states, and approximately per 
cent from foreign countries. This year the office assisted 750 
candidates securing employment the various types teaching 
and administrative positions. these total placements, 200 
were elementary schools, 388 secondary schools and special 
fields, 113 colleges, and administrative positions. The 
total 750 does not, every case, represent direct placement 
the Division Appointments, because many the positions 
were found the candidates, themselves. The assistance from 
this office these instances consisted sending the credentials. 
One point clear us: could have placed many more 
candidates teaching and administration both the public- 
school and college levels they had been available. 

has not been difficult find positions for our graduates 
recent years. Helping graduate find the position best suited 
his interests, background, and particular needs and the 
same time filling the requirements the school community 
the most effective manner are, large measure, matters 
counseling. Effectively performing this counseling function 


one the major goals the Division Appointments. 
[Vol. XXXVII, No. 


Some Side Lights Teacher Education 


HROUGH the ages there have been notable teachers— 

Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Jesus, Quintilian, St. 

Augustine, Erasmus, Montaigne, Comenius, and many 
others. These were men who somehow perceived the significance 
teaching and learning, and who through inspiration, genius, 
and self-criticism developed great ability arouse curiosity and 
stimulate interest, present knowledge such manner 
challenge effort and secure results. These men perceived that 
learners were not all alike and modified their teaching activity 
accordingly. They understood that there real learning only 
where there meaning, understanding—a relationship between 
the new and the old past experiences the learner. They 
realized that love and mutual respect teacher and pupil pro- 
duced atmosphere conducive learning, while harshness and 
severe punishment retarded the learning process. They formu- 
lated for themselves principles teaching and learning which 
they applied successfully and learning under them became 
exciting adventure, stimulating, pleasurable, wholly desirable. 

Unfortunately the vast majority teachers were not cre- 
ative. They accepted without question that telling was teaching 
and that their chief responsibility was assign lessons, hear 
recitations, and punish for failure learn, well for in- 
numerable acts not approved themselves. 

Apparently was not until the sixteenth century that anyone 
thought providing school which the significant principles 
developed the great teachers would taught prospective 
teachers, where the best methods might learned instead each 
new teacher imitating what had experienced from his own 
teachers however poor they might have been. the sixteenth 
century, Richard Mulcaster England conceived the de- 
sirability college for the education teachers. have not 
found any such idea voiced earlier date. wrote follows: 

The Elementary school left the lowest and worst class 
teacher, because good scholars will not abase themselves it. The first 
grounding should undertaken the best teacher, and his reward 
should the greatest, because his work demands most energy and 
most judgment, and competent men could easily induced enter 
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these lower ranks they found sufficient reward were offered. 
natural enough for ignorant people make little the early training, 
when they see how little consideration paid it, but men judg- 
ment know how important the foundation is, not only regards 
the matter that taught, but the manner handling the child’s 
intelligence which great moment. 

There will some difficulty winning college for those who 
will afterwards pass teach the schools. There specializing 
for any profession till the student leaves the College Philosophy 
from which will Medicine, Law, Divinity. This the time 
also when the intending schoolmaster should begin his special training. 
him there much learning necessary as, with all deference their 
subjects, required any the other three professions, especially 
considered how much the teacher hath preparing scholars 
for all other careers. consider therefore that our universities, 
there should special college for the training teachers, inasmuch 
they are the instruments make mar the growing generation 
the country and because the material their studies comparable 
that the greatest professions wherein the forming the mind 
and the exercising the body require the most careful consideration, 
say nothing the dignity character which should expected 
from them.* 


Here strong logical argument for the establishment 
college for the education elementary teachers, but there seems 
evidence that anything came his proposal and school 
keeping continued the vicious manner portrayed Dickens 
three centuries later. 


Institute the Brethren the Christian Schools, founded 

Jean Baptiste Salle Reims 1685, seems have 
been the first training school for elementary teachers. Salle 
was very intelligent man, trained for the priesthood without 
taking the vows, with wide interests and sympathy, who found 
himself accidentally housing and advising group men who 
were trying teach children. His own extensive education had 
brought him into contact with the ideas many the edu- 
cational giants referred earlier, and finally founded the 
Institute order train teachers these great basic principles 


James [editor]. The Educational Writings Richard Mulcaster. 
Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons, 1903, pp. 85-86, 
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which had been enunciated centuries before but which seemed 
found nowhere practice. Later moved his Institute 
Paris that might more effectively influence education all 
France. 

The eighteenth century saw great development teacher 
education, especially France and certain the provinces 
Germany. However, significant action took place England; 
and since America followed the English rather than the European 
continental pattern, the years rolled with minimum con- 
sideration for the training teachers, especially elementary 
teachers. Their competence was determined examinations, 
sometimes given minister (especially New England) 
whose interest was too often check orthodoxy rather than 
teaching ability. the frontier settlements the examination 
generally was given member the local school board 
committee who was frequently woefully ignorant himself. The 
northern state about the time the Civil War. this case the 
county superintendent and prospective teacher were walking 
across muddy street while the examination took place: 


“Now, give the genders the following nouns. Boys.” 

“Girls.” 

“Feminine.” 

“Children.” 

“Common.” 

“Books.” 

“Neuter.” 

do. Come into the county trustee’s office, and have 
your permanent license issued right 


first efforts teacher training America arose private 
institutions. During the first half the nineteenth century 
number academies responded requests and added some 
teacher-training materials their offerings. These were largely 
review the common branches with some attention methods 
which teachers should use teaching them and usually course 
lectures school organization and management. 1823, 
Reverend Samuel Hall founded the first institution America 


Millard Fillmore, and Harlow, Alvin Schoolmaster Yesterday: 
Three-Generation Story. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1940, 123. 
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wholly devoted the training teachers, located Concord, 
Vermont. ran until was called Phillips Andover Academy 
head normal department there. His Lectures School- 
keeping was the first widely used textbook education pub- 
lished America, and his course the art teaching, given 
Andover, brought school men and statesmen from all parts 
the country visit him. 

1831, the Western Literary Institute and College Pro- 
fessional Teachers was organized Cincinnati, Ohio. This was 
not college for the pre-service education teacher candidates, 
but organization teachers privately supported schools and 
academies the area designed give in-service training means 
frequent programs lectures and discussions. 

During this fourth decade the nineteenth century, Western 
Reserve Teachers Seminary, the first training school for teachers 
Ohio was established the abandoned Mormon Temple 
Kirtland. This institution under the leadership Asa Lord, 
from 1839 1846, became powerful influence teacher edu- 
cation and was the spiritual parent number private normal 
schools the Midwest during the second half the century. 
The most noted these was the National Normal University 
founded Lebanon, Ohio, 1855 Alfred Holbrook, who 
had been the staff Western Reserve Teachers Seminary. 
Two others were Ohio Northern Normal School Ada 1871 
and Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana, 1873. The 
founders these schools were students and associates Holbrook 
Lebanon. 

Parenthetically, may some interest know that the 
National Normal University was conceived the Miami Uni- 
versity campus. August, 1855, Mr. Holbrook was invited 
the teachers southwestern Ohio join them forming 
Southwestern Normal School Association. The meeting the 
Association continued three weeks Oxford the buildings 
Miami University. Mr. Holbrook was charge the pro- 
fessional training. Before the end the period the enthusiasm 
for professional training became great that the teachers pro- 
posed the establishment normal school, drafted plan (largely 
the work Mr. Holbrook), and announced their desire com- 
municate with any community that would furnish the necessary 
building and grounds secure for itself the location the new 
school. Lebanon proposed meet the conditions, and Mr. Hol- 
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brook was elected the principal the new normal school which 
formally opened November 17, 1855. 


father publicly supported teacher-education institu- 
tions this country usually thought Horace Mann, 
though James Carter was doubtless the most influential 
member the legislature Massachusetts and sponsored the bill 
create state board education. Upon its passage, Mann was 
elected secretary the board and immediately began making 
himself thoroughly familiar with education the state. Con- 
vinced that the greatest need was better qualified elementary 
teachers, proposed legislation 1838 which resulted the 
first three public normal schools the United States. The first 
Lexington opened July 1839, the second Barre Sep- 
tember 1839, and the third Bridgewater September 
1840. During the next twenty years, eight other states established 
similar institutions: New York Albany 1844, Connecticut 
New Britain 1850, Michigan Ypsilanti 1852, Rhode 
Island Providence 1854, New Jersey Trenton 1855, 
Illinois Normal 1857, Pennsylvania Millersville 
1859, and Minnesota Winona 1860. Also Massachusetts 
established fourth normal school Salem 1854. 

Thus twenty-one years the state normal schools spread 
through nine states from the Atlantic the western bank the 
Mississippi, though none was far south Mason and Dixon’s 
line. Great men supported the movement. Governor DeWitt 
Clinton and Edward Sheldon New York; Thomas Gallaudet 
and Henry Barnard Connecticut; Charles Brooks, James Carter, 
Horace Mann, Daniel Webster, and John Quincy Adams 
Massachusetts; Calvin Stowe, Samuel Lewis, and Samuel Gallo- 
way Ohio; and others nearly every state sensed the signi- 
ficance the movement and gave hearty support. 


not one the nine states which established state 
normal schools before the Civil War, although effort 
was made Miami University. Early 1850, President William 
Anderson conceived the idea Department English 
Literature which would also embrace normal school for the 
state. discussed the idea with several members the 
University Board, all but one whom endorsed the idea. Then, 
without formal Board action, inserted the Spring Bulletin, 
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dated May, 1850, under “Remarks” the following: 


The Board contemplate the establishment Department 
English Literature, which shall furnish thorough education 
English Letters and Science for those who not desire take the 
College course. This Department, too, proposes embrace the whole 
Theory and Practice Public Instruction, and thus become Normal 
School for the State; and, indeed, more than ordinary Normal 
School, for its members can have all the advantages the lectures 
and experiments the regular College classes. This measure will 
greatly extend the University’s sphere until the 
educators our youth are placed equality with what termed 


‘the three learned professions,” our American educational scheme 
incomplete. 


the regular annual meeting the Board August 
1850, President Anderson included the following comments 
his report the Board: 


relation Department English Literature, conferred 
with many members the Board, all whom with one exception 
the close the circular. The measure rightly entered into would 
not only extend greatly the sphere influence and usefulness but 
would favourably affect the prosperity the University. The Depart- 
ment ought embrace the whole Theory and Practice Public 
Instruction and thus become Normal School for the State and 

ought furnish thorough and extended course instruction 
English letters and the Sciences all that class who not desire 
take the regular College Course. 

And while the subject the Normal School will just add 
that the measure establishing one for the State will come before the 
Legislature early day. And will not many years until 
the demand for will general that the grant will made. 
could place Our University such State advancement that 
field able secure the Control that Organization would 
well. With the advantages which could offer the form 
Libraries, Apparatus, Cabinets, Edifices, etc., etc. might enable 
the State establish small 


The part the president’s report which referred establish- 
ing Department Literature and Normal School 


Journal the Proceedings the President and Trustees the Miami University, 
No. 1850, pp. 404-405. 
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was referred subcommittee three who brought back 
report the following day. This report reads follows: 

The committee has long been persuaded that radical defect 
exists the course instruction every college the United States, 
far this committee advised, regard the former these 
questions. That any institution calling itself University, and 
teaching all the dead languages and abstruse sciences—taking youth 
their tenderest and earliest years for tuition and carrying them 
the last and latest points their lives which they can spare upon 
elementary and professional education, occupying period from 
seven ten years, should nevertheless omit instruct them their 
mother tongue, one these extraordinary instances the blinding 
effects habit and drowsy prejudice which completely enthralls the 
world. state things which could not believe ourselves 
were not the witnesses. proposition, which would smile 
account its utter absurdity had been made ourselves the 
designers and founders course public and complete instruction. 
Our understandings, however enlightened education, however re- 
fined from vulgar prejudices love popularity, would revolt 
such scheme, quite much the plainest and homeliest our 
faculties every day common sense. And yet because our fathers 
England, who cling reverently all the feudal ideas the dark ages 
and our fathers Colonial times blindly imitated their Black letters 
bigotry, established their Universities ages ago, now and 
here the nineteenth century, and the free, wild, fresh and un- 
feudalled West servilely follow these examples without challenging 
investigating their reasonableness and propriety the least degree. 

Your committee thinks that this blind acquiescence the old 
system College education has gone far enough. time for our 
college look with our natural good sense into all the dark corners 
Collegiate education. time that when Scholar leaves the highest 
seats learning out into the business scientific professional 
world, should naturally expected that should able read 
audibly clearly, intelligently not elegantly, his Mother tongue; write 
least easy, neat and legible handwriting; spell correctly. 
know the general truths and features geography; keep his own 
his family’s his client’s Book accounts, that his executors persons 
interested may satisfied their faithfulness and justice; appreci- 
ate and express occasion requires the beauties Classical English 
Language well Greek, Latin and Hebrew,—of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Milton and Dryden among our 
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poets, Latimer, South, Barlow, Jeremy Taylor, Bacon, Hooker and 
Addison our prose writers, well chase out the roots 
Greek verb idiom and analyze the wit eloquence Aristopha- 
nes, Horace, Demosthenes Cicero. addition these details 
things indispensable the constitution complete and true educa- 
tion American Youth, the committee would venture also add that 
its opinion the study civil engineering and the use the steam 
engine with the elements drawing ought also added the 
course. 

regard the other subject Normal Schools your committee 
begs leave say that heartily approves the establishment such 
department. The committee has come this conclusion,— 


Because actually true that the business teaching our youth which 
its nature Art and Profession and very exalted and dig- 
nified grade too, should treated Art and Profession, and that 
its members should educated for their business upon the most en- 
lightened principles. 

Because there course studies now our University suited 
that large class students who are neither able nor willing pursue 
our regular course and which might made educate once teachers 
and farmers, mechanics merchants. 

Because enables the Board furnish means tuition the Depart- 
ment English Literature above referred to, the same expense 
the regular classes well the classes above named. 

Because our libraries, apparatus, cabinet and lectures offer especial 
advantages students such department, incidentally. 

Because teachers educated such department, when they out and 
become heads high schools will become many “feeders” from 
their own schools our and their institutions the reservoirs their 
academies, and 

Because having these advantages, the origination such Department, 
first our State, will turn the attention the Legislature our 


Institution case its making any appropriation for State Normal 
School. 


Your commitee conclusion, therefore offers for passage this 
board the following ordinance and resolution: 


Ordinance Establish Separate Department English Edu- 
cation and Literature and Normal School for the Education 
Teachers. 

ordained the President and Trustees the Miami University, 
That there shall and hereby established the Miami University, 
Department for the more thorough and finished education the Students 
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this institution the English Language and Literature and for the 
education Professional teachers the whole theory and practice 
instruction and that suitable proficiency such Department English 
Language and Literature henceforth deemed essential requisite for 
graduation this University. 

Resolved that Charles Anderson, Edward Woodruff and Wm. Groes- 
beck appointed Committee select and appoint teacher such 
Department with salary not exceeding three hundred dollars per annum. 

Student assistants needed the department might receive 
compensation the remission tuition and room fees.* 


The Ordinance and Resolutions were read three times, passed, 
and signed the President and Secretary August 1850. 
understand fully the reason why the Board’s Committee 

spoke vehemently favor Department English Liter- 

ature (which really envisaged English-science curriculum 

without ancient languages), look the College curriculum 

that date helpful. provided— 

year,— Greek, Latin, Ancient, Oriental, Greek and Roman History, 
Mathematics 

2nd year, —Greek, Latin, Greek and Roman History, Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, Mathematics, Philosophy Rhetoric 

3rd year,— Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Mental 
Philosophy, Logic, Natural History, Natural Theology, 
Lectures the History Art, Botany, Evidences 
Christianity, Historical and Analytical outlines the scope 
and contents the Scriptures 

4th Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Chemistry, Physiology, Geology, 
Mineralogy, Moral Philosophy, Political Science, Political 
Economy, History Modern Europe, Lectures Roman 
Literature, Rhetoric, English 


new department started November, 1850, with tutor, 
John Trembly, graduate the previous June, since the 
Board’s Committee which was supposed “to select and appoint 
teacher” had failed so. Mr. Trembly served but one year 
and was succeeded Darius Lyman. the beginning 
Lyman’s second year, the Board passed resolution suspending 
the department the close that year. There was evident 
friction between the new and the old departments the Uni- 


Ibid., pp. 


Annual Circular Miami University, comprising The Catalogue, the Course 
Studies, ect., [sic] for the year 
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versity and Lyman resigned the end his third semester. 
senior student the college was put charge. Friends the 
new venture, however, seem have become busy and the Board 
June, 1853, repealed their action the previous November, 
and the department (nearly all the students this dual de- 
partment seemed preparing teach) continued until 
August, 1861, when the Board formally dispensed with the 
department and distributed the few students remaining among 
other college professors. 

Thus ended what might have placed Miami first among 
state universities recognize the need and provide for the 
training elementary teachers. This effort precedes nearly 
quarter century the action the State Universiy Iowa 
which established the first permanent Chair Pedagogy 
1873. Other state universities take relatively early action were 


the University Michigan 1879, Wisconsin 1885, and 
Indiana 1886. 


ALREADY established colleges provisions for training teachers 

were hampered prejudice and organizational problems. 
Coeducation, urgent need, was most unwelcome proposal. 
Many women were teaching elementary schools and needed 
preparation. Most the colleges were for men only; indeed, 
Miami 1855 was man’s college. Perhaps reluctance open 
the university women was the reason for the uncertain career 
the normal course. The reader will recall that the private- 
school teachers, meeting the Miami campus August, 1855, 
became enthusiastic about preparation for teaching that their 
proposal that normal school established eventuated the 
National Normal University Lebanon. Evidently, either these 
teachers did not know (which unlikely) that normal depart- 
ment had been operation the Miami campus for five years, 
they felt that the university with its tradition classical 
scholarship and restricted enrollment could not would not 
provide the professional training for teaching needed both 
men and women. 

Another problem which the privately supported normal 
schools easily solved, but was wholly contrary the tradition 
the universities, was the desire and need the unprepared 
teachers for short courses, given when the elementary school 
was not session. The private normals solved this offering 
five ten-weeks sessions four eleven-weeks plus six-weeks 
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summer session each year with admission the beginning 
any term. Thus the poorly prepared teacher who felt that 
could not financially afford spend whole year improving 
his qualifications for teaching, could spend one, two, three 
terms when not engaged his regular teaching job. And remem- 
ber, also, that the typical salary paid rural teachers that 
time was—men $30 per month, women per month. 

further problem was the background preparation these 
teachers. Very few had ever attended secondary school and still 
fewer were graduates. Although high-school graduation was not 
the rigid prerequisite for college entrance, which has become 
the present century, almost none these teachers would have 
been admitted any standard college. However, any them 
could get teaching certificate taking examination. was 
the era when prospective teachers took examinations and benev- 
olent county superintendents boards examiners gave cer- 
tificates. The private normal schools the period had 
entrance requirements. Any man woman who had term’s 
tuition fee (usually per week) and desire learn something 
could use teaching was welcomed. Literally hundreds 
men who attained high positions education and the other 
professions during the first half the present century got their 
collegiate start these schools. 

The Ohio Secretary State, who was officio the chief 
state educational officer 1851, recognized something the 
problem poorly prepared teachers. his report the General 
Assembly that year, said: 


too many counties, there are yet employed teachers who are 
utterly incompetent teach even the simplest rudiments knowledge; 
and this, too, through the connivance negligence county school 
examiners, whose duty prevent it. too many counties, the 
salaries paid school teachers are such would hardly secure the 
services laborer any other calling occupation whatever. 


respectfully suggested, that ample provision should made 
for the eventual establishment such number Normal schools, 


time and the further progress our school system shall seem 


[Continued page 


Annual Report the Secretary State the Condition Common Schools 
the Fiftieth General Assembly the State Ohio, 1851. Columbus: Medary, 1852, 
26. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Necessary but Not Sufficient 
signs indicate that the launching Sputniks and 


marked the beginning new phase the development 

American education. The successful launching the 
satellites shocked the Government, the lay public, and the educa- 
tional profession out their complacent assumptions that 
had and could easily maintain superiority over the Soviet Union 
scientific research and weapon development, and that our 
educational system was the best the world. 

sure not all people shared this complacency. For num- 
ber years there has been growing concern various quarters 
about the shortcomings our program science education for 
the better students, and increasing efforts improve it. For 
example, the Science Talent Search conducted the Science 
Clubs America through Science Service now its seventeenth 
year, the Summer Institutes for Science Teachers sponsored 
the National Science Foundation are now their sixth year, 
and the Academic Year Institutes are their second. Many other 
examples this growing concern and increased effort could 
cited. 

This all the good. certain anything human 
affairs can that are, and for the foreseeable future will be, 
living age dominated science and technology. also 
clear that for long time come the free world, and especially 
the United States, will competition with the forces 
communism for the hearts and minds the peoples the world. 
this competition scientific research will major instrument. 
There little doubt that recent years have been falling be- 
hind the competition. These facts mean that providing more 
adequate training science and mathematics for our abler stu- 
dents the most urgent educational task that face. 

are accomplish this task, must make extensive 
changes our educational programs. must better job 
identifying gifted students and providing programs mathe- 
matics and science suited their interests and abilities. These 
programs must embody much higher standards, carried 
higher levels, and organized growing bodies facts, con- 
cepts, and skills over period years, rather than series 
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discrete units—chemistry, physics, biology; and algebra, plane 
geometry, and solid geometry. must bring our teaching 
science and mathematics date; can longer afford 
teach nineteenth-century mathematics science the First 
World War vintage. must develop better programs for the 
training the science teachers the future, and, even more 
urgently, the in-service training present-day teachers. Programs 
such those the National Science Foundation for the up- 
grading in-service teachers need greatly expanded. 

But necessary and urgent is, providing better education 
science and mathematics for our abler students not sufficient. 
Other changes are not less important the long run. need 
more effective education science for laymen—those who will 
not scientists technologists but who will need thorough 
understanding the nature and methods science. Providing 
this some respects more difficult than training scientists and 
technologists. Another need much better and more extensive 
instruction foreign languages. comparison with the schools 
other nations the free world and with those the Soviet 
Union, ours have done pitifully little this field. Such policy 
may have been excusable the days nineteenth-century isola- 
tion; cannot defended now. shall continue seri- 
ously handicapped the world struggle until much larger 
proportion our people are proficient foreign languages. 
meet this need shall have expand the scope our language 
instruction beyond the conventional French, German, and 
Spanish, and utilize the newer methods language instruction 
that have proved their effectiveness. Closely related the need 
for extension improved language teaching that for better 
and more sympathetic understanding the cultures other 
peoples. 

These and other needs that might mentioned add 
large order. would difficult any case fill it. The 
difficulty greatly increased the fact that need these 
things without impairing other educational values and achieve- 
ments. need provide better education for the gifted with- 
out neglecting those lesser talent. must promote the fullest 
possible intellectual development our students without neglect- 
ing their need for well-rounded growth persons and for prep- 
aration for democratic citizenship. The educational profession 
will have show statesmanship very high order 
measure the demands the time. 


READINGS 


Books Read 


Reading Improvement for Adults. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1956. pp. 

“This book has been written for the adult who wants learn how 
read faster and with greater understanding” (page iii). contains chapters 
such topics “Why Paragraphs,” “Punctuation Traffic Lights 
Reading,” “Skimming Key Rapid Reading,” “How Remember 
What You Read,” “How Read Newspaper,” “Graphs, Maps and 
Charts,” and others. Rate and comprehension tests are provided with each 
chapter the reader supposedly can measure his increase ability. 

This another the practice textbooks which have been appearing 
frequently recent years. much better than the average because 
written readable style. More attention than usual given compre- 
hension aids. However, the book seems value rate reading more highly 
than comprehension, retention, and use what has been learned. 

All books this type have certain limitations: The reader promised 
that reading this book will result marked improvement reading ability. 
skill can improved this easily, particularly one complex reading 
and one that has been plateau for years. The author does suggest 
that the reader should much outside practice, but the blurb’s statement 
and the buyer’s hope will that this simple purchase will remedy his 
reading difficulties. Also the author, many others the field, makes 
certain mistaken assumptions about the nature reading perception. 
states “as general rule, the average book should read with two three 
fixations per line” (page 16); wheras research shows that even good readers 
will average five six fixations unless they are skimming. Certain exercises 
are included many the chapters means increasing the reader’s 
perception span reading. These consist phrases sentences increas- 
ing length which the reader glance quickly (looking center 
fixation point) see how much can perceive correctly; with continued 
practice try increase this amount. The assumption that improve- 
ment here will result increased perception span reading, but psycho- 
logical research indicates that there little such transfer reading. 
attempt made combine rate and comprehension scores into single 
reading-index measure (by multiplying the two and dividing 100). The 
comprehension tests each selection contain only from five ten questions 
and such short tests are extremely unreliable; when this fluctuating score 
multiplied large number (rate), marked variability can expected 
reading-index results. 
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BENNETT, E., Lewin, Getting the Most Out 
College. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. pp. 
This book covers wide range questions and problems facing stu- 
dents they progress through college. could used textbook 
orientation course reference book during college years. intimately 
written, directed “you.” discusses small personal problems and the 
large ones, the opportunities interpersonal relations well the 
academic associations. 

The authors have emphasized the total growth the student the 
college experience. They begin with orientation and emphasize careful 
choice courses, good study techniques, wise vocational planning, choice 
marriage partner, civic responsibility, and developing life philosophy. 
Each these areas developed some length. The approach practical 
and the presentation logical. 

Considerable space given “learning about (Chapter 5). 
Emphasis placed self-study with lists questions answered. 
These are realistic and pertinent questions the college age. This section 
excellent one from the mental-hygiene point view. begins with 
the question, “Who I?” (page 113) and ends with the comment, 
“Remember, you have lifetime which grow” (page 145). 

Many questions are raised throughout the book. the chapter, 
“Developing Life Philosophy” (Chapter 7), the authors summarize the 
kinds choices made. “Your college years are full opportunities 
for making choices—in the friends you make, the courses you select, 
the campus activities you enter, the way which you shape your 
vocational planning and the tentative plans you formulate for the full 
pattern years after college life” (page 189). 

extensive visual bibliography (films) included covering such areas 
as: College Life and You, Study Habits and Skills, and Your Personality and 


Philosophy (pages 202-11). 


Les Objectifs Secondaire dans Milieu 
Culturel Belgique. Montreal, Quebec: Centre Psychologie 
Pedagogie, 1954. pp. 

The author this study holds the Master’s degree Education from 
Fordham University and the degree Docteur Sciences Pedagogiques from 
the University Louvain Belgium. His doctoral dissertation serves 
the contents this book. order formulate the objectives Belgian 
secondary education, the author solicited the opinions educators through 
questionnaires and interviews, and made careful analysis pedagogical 
publications. 

interesting read that Belgian educational circles there 
controversy over some the same curricular problems facing American 
educators, particular, the definition and scope general education. When 
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asked whether general education should prepare students for life for 
college, 58.8 per cent the Belgian administrators favored preparation for 
life, and 27.7 per cent chose college preparation the objective; the 
majority, however, would prefer multiple objectives embracing societal 
needs and taste for the intellectual life. for the skills and subject- 
matter that Belgian secondary-school students should acquire, the list chosen 
the correspondents would appear unattainable many American edu- 
cators, especially the section which states that pupils should able read 
the works antiquity with relative ease and should have adequate 
knowledge two modern foreign languages. Humanism occupies 
important place the curriculum Belgian secondary schools and this 
perhaps one the major differences between their system and ours. What 
Belgian educators consider general education probably closer our con- 
ception liberal education, can deduced from the following pro- 
nouncement: “On exige, toutefois, comme condition nécessaire que les 
matiéres admises prétent traitement pédagogique d’allure humaniste 
que professionnel” (page 96). Judging from the programs study 
published the individual Belgian high schools, the author concludes that 
they are “impregnated with pre-university spirit” (page 45). 

The objectives good citizenship, ability reason, social sensitivity, 
strong moral code, and others resemble closely the objectives American 
secondary education. However, this reviewer would more interested 
study the methods and practices used Belgian teachers attain these 
objectives. the opinion the reviewer, the real worth educational 
objectives determined the curricular experiences the pupils, and this 
book gives inkling what Belgian teachers and students arrive 
their goals. Nevertheless, the author presents well-organized, compre- 
hensive account what Belgian educators consider the objectives Belgian 


secondary education. 


Fraser, Munro. Psychology: General, Industrial, Social. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. pp. 

The book designed textbook for course human relations 
given business executives, and the author has been connected with the 
National Institute for Industrial Psychology England. 

Part General Psychology covers briefly the general principles that 
were discussed elementary textbooks thirty years ago and that are 
still sound. Probably this all that could done pages. 

Part Industrial Psychology touches most the topics ordinarily 
discussed under that heading and mean “touches.” With reference 
selecting employees there mention intelligence tests, very simple 
rating scale three categories for personality, inference certain interests 
and motives from qualitative observation behavior, and the interview 
aimed primarily case history rather than observing the client action. 
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All this pretty thin and sounds though the executive were doing his 
own evaluation. There hint the development systematic rating 
scales, personality tests, interest inventories. might well let the 
executive know that such instruments exist and that there are available 
experts who could use these instruments for him. 

The discussion industrial efficiency gives some the conventional 
material training, work methods, fatigue, monotony, accidents, and 
environmental factors. But industrial music rates only single sentence. 
Here again bit more sampling experimental results would seem 
warranted. 

Part III considers the social anatomy industry with commendable 
stress communication, particularly communication upward. The author 
calls attention small face-to-face groups dozen less that develop 
unofficially and suggests that might possible recognize such groups 
officially. The Hawthorne experiments are described some detail. The 
concluding note adequate communication and good supervision 
basic morale. 

The book has useful chapter summaries the form questions and 
answers. There are many pertinent line drawings. The style simple, 
almost conversational, and reads easily. will not scare off the executive. 

not too clear just where the book fits into the scheme things. 
Evidently designed for the industrial executive. the aim tell 
him that some his problems are psychological character, all right. The 
general feeling after reading that something ought done. Maybe 
that enough for British executives. Ours would say, “So what?” would 
have been better describe some psychological techniques and call attention 
how expert might handle them. The executive who interested 
what psychology can for him would probably better read the 
pertinent chapters almost any good book applied psychology. 


Adolescent Development American Culture. 
Yonkers-On-Hudson: World Book Company, 1957. pp. 

The school guidance worker will interested the focus this 
book: “The course human development profoundly influenced the 
culture which individuals live; hence basic part the orientation for 
this book has with problems that are particularly insistent American 
culture” (page 2). The author presents easily readable style the im- 
plications from research regarding the forces which shape the direction 
the maturing adolescent. 

Part One, “Basic Concepts the Psychology Adolescence” are 
presented four chapters. the fourth chapter entitled “Special Problems 
the American Adolescent,” the author discusses variety topics (rapid 
change, authority, population, technological development, mobility, and 
which have impact the adolescent the American culture. 
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The major forces that the author’s opinion shape the course 
adolescent development are analyzed Part physical factors, place 
the home, schools, social-status influences, intellectual development, and 
emotional factors. Based what known about adolescent development, 
guiding principles are given key points each chapter, for example, 
the section “adult authority and youthful independence,” one the six 
principles given firmness necessary when the whims the 
adolescent conflict with the good the family with his own ultimate 
welfare” (page 184). 

Focusing specifically essential aspects adolescence, the author 
Part discusses “Expansion and Integration “Moral and 
Spiritual Values,” “The Pathology Adolescence,” and “Socialization and 
Heterosexual Adjustments.” Although “throughout this book attempt 
has been made take realistic but optimistic view the adolescent” 
(page 399), this reviewer one the best chapters the one “The 
Pathology Adolescence”; the material discussed should help the secondary- 
school counselor analyzing trends adolescent behavior. 

The relation youth and maturity, which often receives minimal treat- 
ment book adolescent development, receives adequate consideration 
Part “Combination the Maturing Processes.” This based the 
thought that adolescence and adulthood have overlapping areas. 

Chapter bibliographies additional reading materials and lists 
audio-visual materials with study and review items combined with general 
glossary and general bibliography make this useful book. Whether one 
counselor secondary school, one should profit from reading this book 


Some Side Lights Teacher Education 
[Continued from page 21] 


“Suggest” and “eventual” are not words great urgency 
and although state after state provided state normal schools 
during the remainder the nineteenth century, Ohio rested 
such activities teachers’ institutes, private normal schools, 
county and local examinations—wholly academic—to improve 
the teacher personnel. What progress teacher education might 
have been made Miami had got man training and experi- 
ence, vision and leadership head its efforts this time, one 
can only speculate. Instead used last year’s graduate, college 


Senior, and others without training, vision, leadership and 
the effort failed. 
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